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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

writer America ever read. I lay a bet — and take all the 

chances — that no novel or book of any kind published in 

the whole world within the last ten years contains as many 

different words as this relatively short book of his. 

Quotations? Let's give the book a royal chance — let's 

open it at random: 

And then . . . 

Loosen your hands, let go and say goodby. 

Let the stars and songs go. 

Let the faces and years go, 

Loosen your hands and say goodby. 



Listen awhile — the lake by night is a lonely woman, a lovely 
woman, circled with birches and pines mixing their green and 
white among stars shattered in spray clear nights. 



The sea-mist green of the bowl's bottom is a dark throat of sky 
crossed by quarreling forks of umber and ochre and yellow 
changing faces. 



Only, slam me across the ears something . . . and hunt for a white 

star 
In my forehead and twist the bang of my forelock around it. 
Make a wish for me. . . . Maybe I will light out like a streak of 

wind . . . 

Enfin, it's poetry! Long live Carl Sandburg, to sing the 
song of his own beauty, and to tell God about Chicago, 
America, the world ! Emanuel Carnevali 

A SINGER 

Flame and Shadow, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

The quality of immortality is a curious thing, as unanalys- 
able as a scent caught on the wind, or a tint in the dawn 
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sky — as unanalysable, and as definite. The printer's ink 
lavished on poetry today flows like a mountain torrent. 
The poems interest, they stimulate, they comfort, they in- 
trigue, they wake the gamut of emotion, and they seem to 
satisfy. Till suddenly a poem comes with this curious qual- 
ity of immortality, and there is a sensation deep in one's 
subconscious self as though a clamor of voices had ceased 
suddenly and a little bell had rung somewhere in a deep 
silence. 

Sara Teasdale has achieved this quality perhaps half a 
dozen times in her short life. Whatever else may be un- 
certain in the poetic upheaval of today, we can at least 
be certain of this. 

The detractors of her work say that it is monotonous, 
that it is all in the same key; and in a sense they speak 
truly. Her lyrics — and in this latest book she seems to 
have abandoned the only half-successful attempts of some 
of her earlier books to write more sustained poems — are 
always intensely personal, always in a minor key whether 
they express sadness or joy, always wistful and full of yearn- 
ing. A book of them at a single sitting is certainly too 
large a dose. 

Yet though this is true, as a critical judgment this dictum 
has no validity, since art must always be judged by what 
it has, not by what it lacks. And this monotony is typical 
of all the pure lyricists. Herrick has it, Pierre de Ronsard, 
Walter von der Vogelweide, Verlaine, Heine, A. E. Hous- 
man — go through the list as you will, you will find it every- 
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where. But who quarrels with Herrick because he did 
not also write Paradise Lost, or with Walter von der Vogel- 
weide that his name is not found on Faust? And who, in 
the years to come, will quarrel with Sara Teasdale that she 
did not write Spoon River? It is enough in this world of 
half things to have done one thing perfectly. 

In no other field of poetry is there so wide a divergence 
of personal preference as in this field of lyrics. So im- 
mediate and so intensely personal is a lyric that the response 
to it depends on the reader's own knowledge of the emotion 
described. The greatest lyrics are those which combine 
magic of music with the most universal subject. What 
many of our present-day poets fail to realize is that not 
even magic of utterance will make a great poem on a sub- 
ject which is itself a bizarrerie, and which can therefore 
find no emotional response in the normal reader. 

The divergence of preference in the field of lyrics was 
pointedly shown some years ago in the deliberation of a 
jury on which I served, which was to award three prizes for 
poems. One prize was for the most notable piece of work 
among those eligible, one was an encouragement prize, and 
one was for a pure lyric. The first two were awarded with- 
out much difficulty, but when it came to the lyric prize, 
out of six jurors there were six determined opinions, and 
only great forbearance made any compromise possible. 

What existed there exists always. Indeed I am of the 
opinion that among the best lyrics of any lyricist it is not 
so much the intrinsic value of any given poem as the "im- 
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ponderable" personal preference of the anthologist which 
decides which shall be immortalized. Who knows what 
particular bent of the unknown compiler of the Chinese 
Book of Odes gave us the lyrics we know rather than 
others equally well written? Criticism by the mind goes 
only a certain distance in judging a lyric. After that the 
heart speaks, and there is no forecasting its ways. 

Yet Sara Teasdale need fear nothing from this diversity 
of preference, since no anthologist has failed, or will fail, 
to find half a dozen poems completely to his liking among 
the many which she has wrung from a frail body and a 
shimmering spirit. 

This latest volume, Flame and Shadow, is in no great 
way different from her other volumes; though, having been 
written during two years of loneliness and pain, the poems 
are a little more sombre than some of the earlier ones. 
Magic is here as always! Let each choose for himself. 

For myself, if I were the ultimate anthologist, I should 
add to her established quota of perfect lyrics two from this 
volume — one called Let it be Forgotten, which was printed 
in Poetry, and this one, On the Dunes: 

If there is any life when death is over, 

These tawny beaches will know much of me; 

I shall come back, as constant and as changeful 
As the unchanging, many-colored sea. 

If life was small, if it has made me scornful, 
Forgive me; I shall straighten like a flame 

In the great calm of death, and if you want me 
Stand on the seaward dunes and call my name. 

E. T. 
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